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EXECirriVE SUMMAHY (U) 



(U) PURPOSE 



(U) This report sets forth the results of a review of NATO»s nuclear posture 
undertaken in response to the 198^1 Department of Defense Authorization Act 
(Senate Conference Report No. 98-213). Tne primary purpose of this report is 
to explain the steps that are being undertaken to develop a more rational and 
coordinated Non-Strategic Nuclear Force (NSNF) posture in a manner consistent 
with proper emphasis on conventional defense forces. The focus of this report 
is on the land-based NSNF posture — those land-based nuclear forces in NATO 
with ranges less than strategic (i.e., 5,500 kilometers) and under the responsi- 
bility of the Supreme Allied Coraraander Europe (SACEUR). Requirements to improve 
NATO's conventional and chemical forces have been taken into consideration in 
this report. 



(U) 1975 FI>miNGS AND CONCLUSIONS 



(U) To provide continuity and background for this report, a review of the major 
findings and conclusions of the 1975 Report to Congress, The Theater Nuclear 
Posture: ^., is helpful. The future goals established in 1975 for force :p&stur"e 
improvements were in the following context: H) enhance the <ieterrent capability 
of NATO's conventional, non-strategic and strategic forces,' (ii) preserve the 
role of direct Allied participation in the nuclear posture, and (iii) ensure that 
any changes in the posture are made with due consideration for overall Alliance 
objectives. These goals remain valid tod2v\.^ 
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R2?0RT ON IHS KUCISA?.' POS?UHS OP KATO 



The "Departoent of Defense Authorization Act, 1964" directeo tn= ^ ^ 

Defense to conduct a study on the non-strategic nuclelr ^^tle of ^f^^ it 
Ti,^^ Or^Uation (KATO) and ^bait% re^^rt on^he re^ts of ^ch 
° Coamttees on Ai^ed Services of the Senate and V&ui^ W-s^? 
atives not later than 1 May 1984. This study was directed to inSude: 

(1) a detailed assessment of the current non-strategic nuclear force flTOff^ 
balance in Europe and that projected for 1990; "uciear lorce (SSSF) 

(2) an assessment of the current, respective operational doctrinps of 
Warsaw feet and KATO for the use of HSHP miclear weS in Boropf; ^ 

(3) an explanation of how the threat of the use of such weapons relates tn 
deterrence and to conventional defense; weapons relates to 

^''^ °^ ""Clear warheads, if any 

• to^a^lit^ ^'^T^^'i '° ^ ^^'^"^^ structure of WeS L^', 
we quantity and type of such weacons that could be eliminated frnn, T\r^^ 
under appropriate circui-stances without Jeopardizing the secS of MO nSlo^ 
and an assessment of what such circumstances oi^t fe; "^^^ nations 

(5) an explanation of the steps that ^ he taken to.develou a 
and coordinated nuclear posture by NATO in a manner thS if coSitteS Sm 
proper emphasis on conventional defense forces; and i-u-Bisteni; wiun 

identification of any notable relevant developments that have occurred 
^Vlf ^"fi^^^^ ^P^il 1975 of the report ^Kf^ae 
J°'"=5„,^?«-« in B^Pe". prepared by the Secretary of SfensI 
?Publt'°L^lffi.T' 'Jf.P^^.^"l °f ense Appropriation^thorllfl?^ 
ttat r!2r+ +^ i-L^t 93-365), whidi mi^t cause the findings and conclusions of 

elSilerl iTo^i^^ '"^''""^ ^ 

Sti^°^^hf^;n^«Jl ^''^^ concluded an extensive exami- 

SSv ?hP ™?nL™ T with the goal of maintaining in the stoctoUe 

^l3L^^.^"^^^ £f "^^^"^^ "^^^^ =^^^i^l« deterrence and del^! 
HPG Defense Ministers, acting on a report froa the Eigi level Group, established a 

^S^teT'sAclSR^S: i-^-^^^r^ ^^o=l^il^ °ver Ihe perLTthe'neSle^e 
iSLtl^^^i'^i,^^ to determine the specific types and nunbers (i.e., the. mix) and 
locations of those warheads to be removed. SACEUR and his staff are in the proofs 
^^^T^"^! S determinations based on the forthcoming findings from SHAPE'S on- 
Snfi^?^^^ ^^^"^ Requirements Study a-nd are confident that a basis for mnis- 
no? M?v can be provided by Spring 19S5. Consequently, this report does 

not fully adaress the task delineated in paragraj* (4) abwe. aoes 
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EXZCimVE SUMMA3Y (U) 



(U) PURPOSE 



(U) This report sets forth the results of a review of NATO's nuclear posture 
undertaken in response to the 198*1 Department of Defense Authorization Act 
(Senate Conference Report No. 98-213). Tne primary purpose of this report is 
to explain the steps that are being undertaken to develop a more rational and 
coordinated Non-Strategic Nuclear Force (NSNF) posture in a manner consistent 
with proper emphasis on conventional defense forces. The focus of this report 
is on the land-based NSNF posture — those land-based nuclear forces in NATO 
with ranges less than strategic (i.e., 5,500 kilometers) and under the responsi- 
bility of the Supreme Allied Coraraander Europe (SACEUR). Requirements to improve 
NATO's conventional and chemical forces have been taken into consideration in 
this report. 



(U) 1975 FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 



(U) To provide continuity and background for this report, a review of the major 
findings and conclusions of the 1975 Report to Congress, The Theater Nuc lear 
Posture^ ... is helpful. The future goals established in 1975 for force Ip&sture' 
UDprovements were in the following context: U5 enhance the 'deterrent capability 
of NATO's conventional, non-strategic and strategic forces,' (ii) preserve the 
role of direct Allied participation in the nuclear posture, and (iii) ensure that 
any changes in the posture are made with due consideration for overall Alliance 
objectives. These goals reroain valid today. 



(u) wotasl; D;v£LO?^E^'TS sinc- 1975 

FC?) Since the 1975 DoD report to the Congress, WTO has made r-io- h^.- • 
r?on=erning its KSWF posture. .V.TC's most f.^c^-^entaf poUcy decf^^rn^wLs 
tain the minimun nimber of u-arheads in its nuclear s\ockone consrs'^ 
crediDle deterrence and defense. In December 1979 in reswnse 'o h v, 

up of soviet KIKVed SS-20 .issiles, the aiiance decided^ 1 uafj.r ck' lopro ch 
of aras control negotiations and if necessary beginning at the end of TqaT^o 
f ^^^°j;J^^ Longer-Range Interinediate-Range Nuclear Force (LRINF)' missiles- CrounH 
Uunched Cruise Missiles (GLCM) and PERSHING II (PII) I^teeral 1^^ t^^^^^ 

tL^ ■ ^" stockpile, for each of the tl6« GLCM warheads deoloved a 

shorter-range warhead would be withdrawn on a one-for-one basis and 108 PERSHmG i 
Tfll^^V^^'^^f' converted to the longer-range PII systL Sr 

notable development was "ITie tontebello Decision" in October 1983 by HATO D^fenle 
Ministers .attending .-the Fall Nuclear Planning Group (NPC) meetins MiniltPrr 
approved the High Level Group (HLC) conclusion that the AilTan=rSndertaie the 

»^r!ff^'"\°"^-rwi''"°" t-"Prov=Dents to maintain a credible deterrent liile 

agreeing to. withdraw an additional quoo wgrhesd.-^ fr>v.- thi--T;.ry,a:i,-;r-.Y^.,tl, . .r- ' 

duel"" ^ ^- ra^— — MM^Mi^^— ^BM^^— -^.^^^i— ^tiij— .«.i±L-^ ^t^g- ' ^'^UL.*^.j-ip ■ re- 



thL3-^^ -^t"® }^^' ?°table developments t'sve occurred in the Warsaw fsst (WP) 
threat. Soviet force inproveraents have quantitatively far outdistancIT those 
undertaken by the NATO Alliance and. when coupled with sig'niflcant ^alitative 
Improvements . have yielded a WP posture that is larger, n>ore Jlexible, mSre su^iv! 
able and niore capable of striking a greater range of targets than in l^re? 

(U) ASSESSMENT OF THE WATO/WP NSNF BALANCE 

(U) The most striking observations derived from a review of the NATO/WP HSNF 

o?^N«m.r%*'''Lo^°'"°".*,.T^^'l"^^^"°" ^^"^ ^'^ ""^^^^'^ "Pabilities and the age 
of NATO's stockpile. Although NATO has been improving both its conventional and 
non-strategic nuclear forces since 1975, the gap between NATO's total military 
capabilities and those of the WP has inexorably grown. ^i^ary 
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(U) NATO Doctrine . NATO nuclear doctrine is best explained in the context of 
NATO's objectives "and its strategy of Flexible Response and' "Forward Defense. 
NATO's overriding purpose is to deter aggression and preserve the peace and 

freedom of the mOTbers of the Alliance, Tnrough the NATO triad of conventional, ■ 

non- strategic nuclear, and strategic forces, the Ailiance" seeks to influence 
the WP's calculation of risks and benefits attending the initiation of aggression, 
or the continuation of aggression, should deterrence fail. In peacetime, NATO's 
forces deter by: (i) caking evident that an attack against the Alliance would be ; 
met by an- limed iate and effective defense.;. . and., (ii) -njaintaining an effective--— • 
military posture, and the demonstrable resolve to use it, to convince the. VP that 
neither intimidation nor aggression would succeed. Snould deterrence fail and 
aggression occur, NATO would seek to cause an^'early political decision by iije W? to 
cease aggression and withdraw. NATO's principal air.s under these conditions would ; 
be: (i) the preservation of the territorial integrity of t..e Alliance; (ii) the 
terraination of conflict at the lowest possible level of violence consistent with 
NATO's interest; and (iii) the restoration of deterrence. 

)• 

(U) NATO's politico-military objectives are incorporated in its strategy of Forward .( ■ 
Defense and Flexible Response. Foru-^rd Defense reflects NATO's collective conmit- 
ment that any aggression will be met by an iumediate and effective NATO military 
response to prevent an aggressor from seizing and holding NATO territory. The 
Flexible Response strategy reflects NATO's- determination to prevent a potential 
aggressor from predicting with any confidence NATO's specific response to aggres- 
sion. Flexibility in the range of response options available to NATO Authorities, 
supported bv a credible military capability across the full spectrin of the NATO 
triad, creates uncertainty fcr a potential aggressor, forcing hirj to conclude that 
incalculable risks would be involved. Flexible Response provides for three types 
of response to aggression in which NSNF have a central role: Direct Defense, Deli- 
berate Escalation, and Z-er^.erzl Nuclear Response CGNR). Tne capability for engaging 
in selective use of NSNT in Direct Defense and Deliberate Escalation, together with 
the ultimate response of G?»'H (in conjunction with other 'JS strategic forces) presents . 
the Soviets with uncertainty as to what Jl-.TO's response to aggression might be 
anv aggression could initiate a secjence..of events which could not be determined in 



advance and which would involve risks out of e11 proportion to any advantages the 
aggressor might hope to gain. 

(U) Tnus, NATO's selective use of nuclear weapons has both political and military 
eleraents. Tne fundamental objective of any nuclear use will always be political. 
NATO as a defensive Alliance, would never be the first to use force. However, 
once aggression has occurred, KATO reserves the right to apply whatever force is 
necessary to convince the WP to make the decision to cease aggression and withdraw. 
At the same time the Alliance has recognized that for nuclear use to convey an 
effective signal of NATO resolve, such use must have a significant military impact. 



(U) RELATIONSHIP OF NSNF TO DETERRENCE AJfl) DEFENSE 



(U) Advanced conventional munitions (ACMs) could contribute to the enforcement of 
WP dispersal; thus, efforts to enhance conventional capabilities must take into 
account promising advanced technologies, where it is appropriate to do so. Conven- 
tional force improvements are needed and supported; however, care must be exercised 
that investments in advartced conventional capabilities and needed NSNF improve- 
ments are kept in balance. A balanced approach to improving conventional and 
nuclear capabilities is reconmended because both are necessary and complementary 
in providing credible deterrence and defense, ACMs compliment NSNF in providing 
deterrence across the conflict spectrum, and, therefore, we must pursue ways to 
enhance conventional capabilities. Nevertheless, even with conventional Improve- 
ments, NSNF will continue to remain necessary to deter W? nuclear or large scale 
cheaical use for several reasons. ACMs cannot carry the same psychological 
message to the enemy — nuclear use is a qualitative change in the conflict — 
and conventional weapons cannot deter enemy use of nuclear or chemical weapons, 
or political coercion from the threat of their use. 



(U) Tne relationship of HSlff" to deterrence is mul ti faceted . The role of \ISW is 
not to substitute nuclear capability for conventional force shortfalls. Rather, 
KSNF have intrinsic value: (i) in peacetime, NSKT" demonstrate the resolve and 
solidarity of the Alliance through the willingness to share the costs and potential 
risks accruing from NSNr deployments; (ii) KSNT contribute to deterrence by providing 
credible, militarily effective nuclear options; (iii) NSNF cause the WP to maintain a 
dispersed posture, and (iv) NSNF provide linkage to strategic nuclear, forces. Thus, 
the role of NSl^JF, in conjunction with the strategy of Flexible Response, is to 
deter aggression through the threat of selective use and by providing a credible 
linkage between conventional and strategic forces. Since. NATO's defensive concept, 
does not envisage continued fighting at the nuclear level to achieve a classic 
military victory, the Alliance need not match the WP warhead-for-warhead or system- 
for-systera. It is this logic which permits setting a minimum number of warheads in 
the HSNF stockpile commensurate with the scale and quality of the threat and consis- 
tent with maintenance of a credible deterrence and defense. 



(U) ACHIEVING THE MINIMUM NSNF STOCKPILE- " ■ 



■£f--Ctetober 1983 at the Fall WPG iseeting^'^J^ATO Defense Ministers recvv^.ed the 
Tindings and recorarnendations of the HLG study which reviewed HATO*s nuclear^forces . 
Ministers agreed with the HLG report and also agreed to withdraw 1^100 warheads from 
the European stockpile during the next five to six years.. Taken with the withdrawal 
of 1000 warheads completed in 198 0^ this reduction w hen * completed will bring the 
land-based NSNF stockpile down to BHB|HWBBMBBP^^'^ lowest level in over 20 




(U) An integral and essential step for the US in developing a more coordinated 
NATO nuclear posture has been the close and continuous consultation with the Allies. 
Defense Kinisters together with the Ka jor NATO.. CoaDanders ..meet . .twice-yearly as 
the NPG to discuss nuclear n:atters and the HLG, a supportive organization to the 
NPG, has provided a forura for more frequent consultation. Consequently, the 
d ec i s ions on NATO ' s f utur e KSNF post.ur5 .. ji£y.e._ b.e..en..„c.Dll.ect iv e, well-coord inated ^ 
Alliance decisions. 



Although much has been accomplished by way of strengthening both conventional 
yand nuclear forces - since the 1975 report", it is' a WD'-'judgn^ent that "much regains 
to be done to ensure the continued credibility of NAT O's nuclear post ure. DoD 
supports continued L'?Drovgr7ient5 in conventional forces. 





(U) NSN7 Replacement and Modernization . Since 1975 1 it has been the collective 
judgraent of all of the NATO Allies* that, despite qualitative and quantitative 
changes in the WP threat, NATO's current strategy will remain sound for the foresee- 
able future. In reaffirming the wisdom of HC 1^/3, however, NATO has also concluded 
that, in light of the growth in Warsaw Pact capabilities over the last decade, 
judicious replacement and modernization of NATO's NSN?, as well as inprovenents to 
NATO conventional forces, are essential to ensure the continuing viability of NATO's 
strategy. 

ie) With regard to alleviating particular force-vide deficiences, the NATO Allies 

have paid particular attention in their deliberations to several general areas in 
which improvenients should be^ made . First, the age of NATO's nuclear forces is a 
matter of 





Allies that timely, judicious replacement and modernization of current KSN? and 
its supporting c3l are necessary in light of Ci) the .Uliance goal to achieve a 
raini^LTi] level nuclear stockpile to maintain effective deterrence and (ii) the 
trends in V? force capabilities. Tnis requirement for modernization provides 
opportunity for greater ' coordination with our NATO Allies for the maintenance of 
adequate deterrence under changing circumstances. 
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REPORT ON THE NUCLEAr. POSTURE Or NATO (U) 



I. (U) INTRODUCTION . 

A. (U) This report sets forth the results of a review of NATO's nuclear 
posture undertaken in response to the 1S5^ Departcient of Defense Authorization 
Act (Senate Conference Report No. 98-213). Tne primary purpose* of this report is 
to explain the steps being taken to develop a more coordinated Non-Strategic 
Nuclear Force (NSNr) posture in a manner consistent vdth proper enphasis on con- 
ventional defense forces. The focus of this report is on the land-based NSNr 
posture — those land-based nuclear forces in NATO with ranges less than 5500 
km and under the responsibility of "the Suprene Allied Commander Europe (SACEUR), 

B. (U) The Departznent of Defense conclusions and recommendations regarding 
steps to strengthen NATO ^s nuclear posture and NATO's deterrent are set forth be- 
low and draw upon previous work conducted by the Alliance's military authorities 
and the NATO Nuclear Planning Group (NPG). Measures to strengthen NATO's conven- 
tional and chemical forces have been taken into consideration in this report. / 
Conventional force ixoproveaents are discussed in greater detail in the companion 
Department of Defense report, Improving NATO Conventional Capabilities , submitted 
under separate cover. 

C. (U) The Congressional request for an explanation of the steps being 
taken to develop a more rational and coordinated nuclear posture is particularly 
timely. Since the 1975 report to Congress on The Theater Nuclear Posture in 
Europe^ "NATO has made significant adjustmente^^in its nuclear posture, ar;^~-addi- 
tional adjustments are planned. NATO's Defense Ministers have taken steps and 
provided reconmendations essential to strengthening NATO's Nuclear Postiire (See 
Annex A: The NATO/WP Nuclear Balance) and maintaining the integrity of NATO's 
nuclear deterrent. The introduction of Longer-Range Intermediate-range Nuclear 
Forces " (LR INF) (PERSHING II and Ground Launched Cruise Missiles (GLCM)), absent 
any arras control agreeuent reducing the .level of or obviating the need fpr these 
deployments, is essential to the maintenance of NATO's deterrent posture. NPG ' 
•Ministers also have identified and approved other improvements to the NSNF pos- 
ture. At the October 1983 meeting of the NPG, Ministers agreed, in the context 
of the High Level Group (HLG) report presented for their consideration, to with- 
draw 1,400 warheads from the European stockpile during the next five to six 
years. Additionally, Ministers approved the HLG conclusion that the Alliance 
must undertake the necessary actions to improve its forces across the entire 
spectniD of capabilities in order to ensire a continuing and credible deterrent 
(See ANNEX B: NATO Decisions on the Future NSNr Posture). 

D. (U) An underlying theme in the Congressional requests for reports on 
both the conventional and nuclear postures is the need to review vnether NATO's 
current policies remain appropriate. Accordingly, this report and the companion 
report on improving NATO's conventional forces, collectively reexamine NATO's 
deterrent posture in its entirety. 

E. (U) A fundamental conclusion of this review is that the existing NATO 
strategy rernains valid. At the same tise , due to trends in Warsaw pact (V(P) 
capabilities, improvements to NATO's KSXT, conventional, and chemical force 
postures are required. This requirement for modernization, coupled with new 
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technological opportunities for improving the deterrent effectiveness of NATO 
forces, provides an opportunity for even greater coordination of KATO*s defense 
forces and, thereby, the rLaintenance of deterrence, 

F. (U) These conclusions are developed in the following sections of the 
report. Section II of this report sunrr.arizes the NATO strategy and operational 
doctrine and the relationship of-NSNF to deterrence and to conventional and chesi- 
ical forces. Tnis is followed by a synopsis of the threat in Section III.* Section 
IV reviews the status of NATO's NSNT posture. Section V provides a description 
of the steps being taken in the development of a rational and coordinated nuclear 
posture . 
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Xi. (U) NATO 05JECTIVES. STRATEGY jnP"a>-TnN.ii.L DOCTRIN- & FO RC£ RSLATIOKSKIPS . 
A. (U) NATO Objectives . 

1 (U) Purpose. Tne overriding purpose of NATO is to deter aggression 
and oreserve the peace knd freedom of the cenoers of the Alliance. Through its 
triad of forces -- conventional, non-strategic, and strategic nuclear forces -- 
the Alliance inHuences the Ws calculation of risks ana benefits attending the 
initiation "of aggression, or the continuation of aggression, shoulo oeterrence 
fail. 

2 (U) Deterrence. In peacetime, NATO seeks to convince the WP that 
any military action against NATO would not lead to victory and would Pose un- 
acceptable risks. NATO'S forces deter by. (i) making evident that an attack 
^ainsf the Mliance would be -et by an iio^ediate and effective defense; and (ii 
maintaining a credible military posture, and the den»nstratable resolve to use i^ 
in war. Through capability and resolve, KA.TO seeks to convince the Soviets that 
intimidation would not succeed and that aggression would initiate a sequence of 
evei^s which could not be determined in advance and which would involve risks out 
of all proportion to any advantages that might accrue from aggression. 

, -(U) ■Defense. Should deterrence" failVNATO i^uId'^'s^^^^^^ 

early political decision by the W to cease the aggression and withdraw. The 
mian«'s objectives would involve three principal aims: the preservation of 
Jhe ?erri?orial integrity of. the Alliance, the termination of the conflict at the 
lowest possible level of violence, and the restoration of deterrence. 

-B (U) Strategy. Present NATO. strategy embodies the appropriate balance 
between the cfs^iHtSnal and nuclear extren>es.^of earlier NATO strategieJjCpre- 
1967) By presenting a spectrin of possible conventional, c,,emical, and 'nuclear 
responses! NATO forces and strategy ensure a range of options well-suited to any 
contingency that might result from WP aggression. These forces and strategy ^so 
D^Svidi r fr^Dework in which both the political and military needs of NATO's 
tefeise Ire mTt . " d , they do so in a manner that reconciles the requirements 
?:r a pefc tLe postur'e with those of a Hexible -"J, «f ^ P?»5S^3« Stivl's 
cression occur. The distinctly politico-ailitary character of NATO s objectives 
l^ovfSes ?he b^ckSop for any di^ussion of NATO's strategy of Hexible Response 
and Forward Defense. 

1 (U) Flex ible Response . Flexible response is a defense principle 
which calls for a force structure that will make it impossible for a Potential 
^gres^lo predict with confidence NATO's specific "=P°"=^^to ^Egression 
This flexibility in NATO's choice of response options, supported by a credible 
^iitlJy capabdity across the full spectrun of the triad, creates uncertainty 
?or an Leressor forcing him to conclude that incalculable risks would be invol- 
for an ^^eressor, lorcinB attack Should deterrence fail, NATO must 

'po1seinhe'fapa°bintVt^ re^^^^^^ ^-^^ °' ^^'^^'^ "T'^'^i 

W stop aggression, to convey the Alliance's resolve, and to achieve the desired 
outc^e S mini.;izing d^age to NATO territory. Such = response could for 
examole under certain circumstances, involve escalation by the ^i, ""^ij?^ 
we^nl to halt a W? advance, to give pause to WP planners, and to make then, 
reassess the objectives of their attack. 




2- (U) Forward Defense . Forward defense, as an element of strategy 
seeks to make credible to the WF the conviction that any aggression will be met 
vdth an iicnediate and effective response by NATO. Foru-ard defense requires 
sufficient forces in a high state of readiness, committed to NATO for prompt, 
integrated action in times of tension or against any limited or major aggression! 
Forces-in-being , with conventional end nuclear capabilities, cust be caTmitted to 
NATO in peaceti::ie to present a credible deterrent to any level of aggression 
ranging from incursion- to major aggression. • 
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C- (U) Basic Force Relationships and Principles of NATO Doctrine > irf';' 

(U) As noted in the 1975 DoD Report to Congress, within the overall NATO 
strategy delineated in the NATO document MC 1^/3, NATO*s nuclear doctrine and 
force posture must continue to evolve to maintain and improve the effectiveness of 
the deterrent under changing circumstances. Nevertheless, several basic relation- ' 
ships and principles remain constant and serve to guide the evolution of both 
doctrine and force posture. These include: (i) the relationship of non-strategic 
nuclear forces (NSNr) to deterrence and other forces; (ii) the objectives of NATO 
selective nuclear use; (iii) the importance of political control of NATO's" NSIff"; 
(iv) planning of NATO nuclear options to enhance flexibility; (v) widespread 
sharing of risks and responsibilities in NATO; and' (vi) peacetime coordination of 
participation in the NATO planning process. Each merits consideration. 




(2) (U) KSNF provide an essential element of deterrence and 
defensive capability and are not deployed as a substitute for conventional force 
shortfalls. Rather, NSNF have an intrinsic value: (i) in peacetime, NSNF deroon- 
strate the resolve and solidarity of the Alliance through the willingness to 

share. ±he--.costs- and- potential- - risks acc-Fui-ng— fr©n>-W5?^r~oepl^yment-^^ NS^^r— 7 

contribute to deterrence by providing credible, militarily effective nuclear 
options; (iii) NSNF provide linkage to strategic nuclear forces; and (iv) should 

aggrassion-^cur.,.. selective -use- of NShH^" ~wy.i---r-ei-se--th€--costs--and-ri:sks~of-^his- 

aggression and serve to signal to WP planners that they have miscalculated Alli- 
ance resolve and solidarity. Flexibility in escalatory options enhances deter- 
rence because it renders the risks of even liinited VP aggression incalculable. 

(3) (U) Tne ijT)portance'^''~or"'iiiihti'inl^^^^ NSfj? "posture ■■'■■■"=^- 
in order to deter W? theater nuclear attacks, discussed in detail in the I975 

Do D report to Congress, is evident..,. Even if NATO were to deploy gceatly 
improved' conventional forces, the maintenence"- of so=e NSNT would be necessary', 
if for no other reasons than to preclude nuclear coercion of; the Alliance or to 
deter W? nuclear use intended to defeat NATO conventional defenses. The W? 
deployment of substantial theater nuclear forces precludes any possibility that 
NATO could rely solely on conventional forces for deterrence. 

(^) (U) Less widely understood, however, is the role that NSNF 
play in deterring W? chemical and biological force eaployment and in permitting 
NATO to field a viable conventional defense. 

b. (U) The Relationship of NSNF to Chernical and Biological Forces . 




c. (U) The Relationshio of NSKr*' Conventional Defense. 



(2) (U) Although such V? dispersal enhances the survivability 
of key coobat elercents, it also imposes operational limitations on WP offensive 
tactics. In turn, the prospects for a successful KATO conventional defense are 
improved substantially. Dispersal reduces the WP's offensive effectiveness and 
••jorks against the Soviet doctrinal principle of achieving force superiority 
through massing. Not only does NATO's nuclear threat create doctrinal probler^s 
for the 'w?, but it also complicates conniand and control and logistics support. 
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3y forcing forces to disperse (and to scae extent increase the distance between 
echeicns) , it also constrains the rapidity with -^-hich these forces can be broucht 
to bear. ^ 

(3) (U) Today, V? forces would be corapelled to operate ^n 
•dispersed fonriations to limit the risks attending possible NATO nuclear use in 
the future, if the NSN? posture is r.aintained through judicious replacenDsnt and 
mooemization, it will be possible for KATO to capitalize fully on promising 
conventional force technologies to exploit weaknesses in W? conventional ta-tics 
that are created by the deployment of NATO NSNF. 

W is) The above discussion demonstrates clearly the close and 
continui ng^relat ion ship between deolovments and an effec tive conventional 

defense 




2. (U) Objectives of NATO Selective Nuclear Use 

a . 



The use of nucleai 



5 has both political and railitar^ 



element : 

^ K as a defensive Alliance, woi^.^t never be the first to use< force. 

However, once aggression has occurred NATO reserves the ri^ht to apply whatever 
force is necessary to achieve this political objective 





5- (U) Shared Hisk arid BesDonsibilif/ . 




— — 6;- (U)- - Coordination and Par tic ii55ri6ri"^n NATO "NiJgT^yrTIsn^^^ 



a. (U) Widespread coordination and participation in NATO nuclear 
planning during peacetime is a fundamental principle that coinplenents collective 

. sharing.. of responsibilities and risks, and guides the. .evolution of nuclear doc- 
trine. Implementation of NATO strategy requires coordinated planning — at both 
the political and the military level — and -widespread participation in terms of 
resources a-Dong the raejnbers of the Alliance. 

b. (U) Coordinated planning at the political level is achieved 
through several roechanisns, notably the Defense Planning Coiinittee (DPC) and the 
Nuclear Planning Group (NPG). 

(1) (U) General policy and broad politico-military planning is 
provided by the NATO DPC, v.'hich consists of the Defense Ministers under the 
chairmanship of the Secretary General. 

(2) (U) The NPG provides nuclear policy and conducts broad 
politico-inilitary nuclear planning. It consists of Defense Ministers of the 1^ 
countries directly involved in nuclea- matters. A recent example of the NPG*s 
planning responsibility is the decision taken on October 27, 1983» st Montebello, 
Canada, that NATO can, through NSJF improvements and judicious organization of 
resources and LRINF deployments, withdraw l,iiOO nuclear warheads from the NATO 
stockpile over the next five to six years. 

c. (U) Coordinated military planning for the defense of the NATO 
Alliance is acccnplished ' by the three Major NATO Corrmanders: (i) Scprerie Allied 
Conmander, Europe (SACEUn), responsible for the defense of Europe; (ii) Suprenje 
Allied Ccrmander, Atlantic (SACLAKT) , responsible for protecting the sea lanes of 
the Atlantic Ocean; and (iii) ^JLlied Co.T:::ander- in-Chief, Cnannel (Clh'CrlAN), 
responsible for protecting the English Cnannel and the southern areas of the 
North Sea. 




• 




2, (U) Warsaw Pact Strategy and Doctrine. 



Ini? 



_ Introduction . Soviet nilitary-doctrine" is "a body " of views 
officially adoptea by the political and nilitary leaders on the nature of a future 
war, how to prepare for it and how it will be waged. Military doctrine deterroines 
the objectives and charactej;*_of a potential future --ar and the preoaration of the 
country and its 





b. (U) Erpployment Concepts for Nuclear Weapons . The specific enj- 
ployoent concepts for nuclear war are contained within the theory of military art 
whose component parts are strategy, operational art, and tactics. Key principles 
of Soviet military art that would apply to the conduct of either a nuclear or con- 
ventional/chemical war with NATO are combined arras, force superiority, surprise, 
and offensive initiative. 

(1) CU) Combined krzis. W? military 'writers stress that a 
war will be won only by combined use of all the forces and means available. 
The iicportance of coordination by military units on the objectives, tasks, place, 
time, and means of fulfilling the objective of an operation permeates V»7 strategy. 
Operations in which resources are combined for the simultaneous solution of tasks 
are defined as "combined arms" operations and are conducted with the participation 
of elements from all or roost of the military services or branch arms of the 
individual services. The corabined arms approach would apply in a conflict in 
which nuclear weapons were employed as well as in a non-nuclear confrontation. 
Although WP planners foresee the enplov'oent of nuclear weapons — in an initial 
massive strike — to be decisive to the battle and/or the war, they also plan for 
rapid exploitation of the strike to be =:ade by ge::eral purpose forces. Nuclear 
weapons would be CTiployed predominantly in support of forces on a main axis, to 
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hasten the breakthrough. Forces on so.ne axes might receive li3!ited or no nuclear 
weapons support, Move:]ent of forces in a nuclear envirorjaent would be planned to 
avoid the areas of highest contamination on the basis of reconnaissance data. In 
■the context of theater nuclear warfare, the combined ancs approach dictates the 
coordinated use of all varieties of weapons in the nuclear arsenal — from stra- 
tegic ballistic missiles to tactical artillery — as required to destroy designated 
targets in an initial massive nuclear strike. It also dictates the- coordination 
of the operations of conventional forces with the massed nuclear strike (or 
strikes) to exploit the blow inflicted on the enemy, 

■(t 

(2) (U) Force Superiority . In addition to employing all vari- 

ety of resources available, Soviet writers also stress that military success will [;> . 
depend on the massed employment of forces to achieve and exploit superiority in i 
decisive directions or axes. In conventional operations, troops will not be de- 
ployed equally along the entire front but concentrated at key points; in operations ^ 

with nuclear weapons,' massed strikers by missiles'bf varioWtype^^ and~artillery are f. 

to be substituted for concentrations of troops. Tne WP anticipates that massed -f:. 
nuclear strikes will be so shattering as to accomplish most of the required de- 
struction of enemy forces , with maneuver units merely exploiting gains made by the 
weapons. 

(3) CU) Surprise . Soviet writers consider that the advent of r . 
nuclear., weapons considerably, increases ..the. decisive, .:,signi f icance . .of-; .-surprise • in .^.^-^ 

"modern warfare. They envision the possibility of a NATO surprise attack (wiich 
they consider likely) and prepare to launch a surprise preemptive attack thea>- ? 
selves^en they have acquired warning of NATO nuclear attack preparations. The .y 
principle of surprise translates into "a" major emphasis on high combat readiness, ,^1' 
particularly for the means of nuclear attack and force-wide em^iloyment of deceptive it' 
measures . 

(H) (u) Offensive Initiative . The Soviets believe that the 
outcome of a future war will be predetermined by actions taken in its initial 
period. They stress the need to defeat the enemy as quickly and thoroughly as 
possible in order to prevent a coordinated response and reinforcement. Speed and 
decisiveness of action are necessary for the achievement of surprise. Once the 1. 
war has gone nuclear, the mass nature of the initial strike and the simultaneous 
destruction of targets to the entire depth of the theater, including rear echelon |: 
elements, are seen as a means to thoroughly defeat NATO. t, 
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2. ('J) Strategic Forces. 




3. (U) Operational-Tactical and Tactical Forces . 

a. (U) Short-Range Ballistic Missiles (SRBMs ). 



(1) (S) Over the rest of the century the VTP SRRM force will 




c. Cs) Tactical Aircraft . In the tactical air forces, the potential 
for nuclear delivery is expected^to gr'ow as the airc raft modernization progrsrps 
progress over the next decade. BitBWfWBBWlHM 



C. (U) WAKSAW PACT RESPONSE 70 NATO FOHC£ IMPROVEMENTS . 

1. "^"^ basic foundations of Soviet Dilitsry doctrLne and strategy 

have been consistent for several decades and J-toscow has historically structured 

its military programs t^ achieve the colitical and Tr;ilitarv objectives of its 
doctrine and strategy. 
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d., (U) In the doctrinal area, despite the attention given to the new 
US Ar=y "air-land battle" doctrine in the Soviet press, this new euplo-raent con- 
cept will not likely change basic VP doctrinal concepts, such as the decisive 
nature of offensive operations or the critical importance of superiority in nusj- 
bers and types of weapons systems which it continues to enjoy over NATO forces. 

3. (U) Tne expansion and' mc^derrirzatTon Vf 'Its " USSR AT" liilit^^^ forces 
can be expected to continue. Despite economic difficulties, the USSR leadership 
can be expected to extract sacrifices from the Soviet people and wT allies to main- 
tain or enhance its relative position as a world power. 



IV. (U) NATO^s Non-Strategic Nuclear Forces (NSNr) Posture . 
A. (U) Overview: The Adequacy of NATO's N'SNF Posture . 

1. (U) Composition of the Posture . NATO's nuclear posture comprises 
NSNF delivery systems and their associated warheads; the safety, security, and 
survivability of nuclear warheads; and their supporting connand, control, commu- 
nication and intelligence (C3l) systems. 

2. (U) Five Central Tasks . ,The adequacy of this posture is assessed in 
terms of its contribution to the Alliance objectives of deterrence and defense as 
discussed in Section II. The specific contribution of NSNr to these objectives 

flow from five central tasks: 




c. . (U) Provide opportunities for Allied participation in NATO's NSNF 
deterrent posture. 

d. (U) Provide a capability for Direct Defense and options for 
Deliberate Escalation. - 

e. (U) Preserve the linkage of NATO»s deterrence and defense forces 
with stcategic nuclear forces. • rirr^ 

3. (U) Operational Criteria . To fulfill the central tasks, NSNF must 
be able to meet four fundamental operational criteria: adequate coverage at all 
ranges, effective deployments, force stability and survivability, and responsive- 
ness • The ability of NATO NSNF to meet these operational criteria can be assessed 
from a review of the land-based delivery systems and their associated warheads; 
ccramand, control, ccmraunications, and intelligence (C3l); and safety, security, 
and survivability of nuclear warheads. 

B. (U) PgiVIRY SYSTEMS AND ASSOCIATED WARHEADS . 

1. (u) Delivery System Categories . NATO's NSNF are divided into three 
main categories. Additionally, NATO has at its disposal a limited number of 
strategic and maritime nuclear forces. 

a. (u) Short-range Nuclear Forces (SNF) : 155nsn and 203™ nuclear 
artillery; HONEST JOHN and UNCE- missiles. 

b. (U) Intermediate-range Nuclear Forces (INF) : 

(1) (U) Missiles — PE?SHING la (Shorter-Range INF or SRINF) and 
PERSHDiG II (PII) and the Ground Launched Cruise Missile (GLCM) (Longer-Range INF 
or LfiINF). 
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this report. 



2. (U) Short-range Nuclear Forces (SNF ). 

s. (U) Contribution to Deterrence , NATO's SNr contribute to deter- 
rence by reducing the WP's conventional effectiveness and confidence that they 

could" break" through" 'NATO* s defense . ■ For'-^rd-and-videspread" deployraent-of -suffi- 
cient numbers of SNF, along with the eneniy's uncertainty as to when, uhere, and to 
what degree NATO will resort to the use of nuclear weapons, would limit W? massing 

■""and 'cause" closing ■fellow^n-'forc^ attackr 
That NATO can and, if necessary, will use nuclear weapons decreases the Soviet 
planners' certainty of achieving the desired force ratios through^ extensive mass- 
ing, thus greatly reducing his confidence of success. Additionally, a militarily 

- effective SNF deters. Soviet first, use ..of ..nuclear,, ,1^^^^^^ 

option to respond in kind or to escalate the intensity or scope of the conflict. 





3. (U) Interaediate-range Nuclear Forces (INF ). 



2. (U) Contribution to Deterrence , NATO INF are assigned a critical 
role under NATO's policy of deterrence. Tney provide selective use options which 

.hold at risk. a_wide. range of military targets in both the _N^5WP__and the .Soviet [ 

Union, thus denying the Soviets a sanctuary froa which to coerce or attack NATO. | 
NATO's INF therefore contribute to deterrence by generating doubt ataong W? 

..planners of _tbe.ir... at?.ili.t;.y_..to„ control . and„.sustain„combat ope ration s an d on t heir 

capability to employ their own nuclear options. j 
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C. (U) NATO ^5 Cormand, Control, Comnuni cations and Intelligence (c3l) 
Structure. 





Service Systeji .Support . Tne European DCS ccn-prises a network of transaission 
systems using microu-ave, tropospheric scatter, satellite, Hr radio, and cable 

_cairDun.ic3tions Swi tched„ networks incliJile.„ J,.iriOV.QN ,„ . AUTOSEVXOM , ._and -AUTODIN , . 

AUTOVON is a long-haul, non-secure voice coc-^unications telephone network designed 
to provide service for operational and support recuireaents. AUTOSEVOCOM is an 
automatic seca'-e voice system designed to provide secure voice coonunications to 
specified users. AUTODIN is a cornson user long-haul digital network designed to 
provide secure data transnjission , To ccrsunicate with the individual US delivery 
units, US Army and Air Force Service systems are used depending on whether the 
unit is mobile or located at a fixed site. Tne USAHEUR Tactical Alert Net (TAK) 
provides unsecure voice caimunication with major coT/oat and corabat support com- 
mands via leased circuits, ^flhen units are deployed to the field, corrrsuni cations 
for land forces are provided by a ccrabinaticn of radio teletype, H? voice, and 
\^~Ir/rM .voice sv'Stesis. Tne USAFl Primary AJlert^ Sysrer. (PAS), a non-secure., voice 
system; provides cociaunications to tactical Hi^it corrTiand posts via militaiy and 
leased circuits. PAS will be upgraded to secure teletype in- mid-198^. A USAJH! 
HF/SS5 system (INTOFu^) provides nonsecure radio voice cormunications to subor- 
dinate units. Tactical communications are provided by a combination of Hr, VKF/ 
FM, and UKF radio systems providing nonsecure voice. 

(2) (U) Current NATO anc Allied Coa-nuni cat ions Syste-Tis . 

(a) (U) Maior Tvoes of Trunk Svstems. NATO's corijand and 
control system relies on a combination of ccx^sunications systems Ead"e up of US 
and other Allied systems as well as NATO elements. Four major t>^s of trunk 
systems exist. First, there are NATO-financed systems such as the ACE HIGH trop- 
opospheric scatter system covering all of KATO Europe (Norway to Ttirkey) and the 
NATO Satellite Communications (SATCOM) system. Second, there is the US worldwide 
DCS which provides trans-Atlantic and much intra-Europ-ean service. Tne third is 
the military service which each NATO nation provides separately between its NATO- 
deployed forces and its organic national defense establishment. Fourth, there 
are leased circuits belonging to the national postal-telephone-telegraphic (PTT) 
organizations with which both the individual nations and NATO supplement their 
national systems. 

(b) (U) Multiple Nets ar.o Pstns . Tne evolutionary devel- 
cpnent of NATO ccrrT^uni cat lens r.e~wcrks anc systciiis r.as resulted in multiple paths 
from and to SACEUR and ether key NATO cccTi^ncers . SrLtpE operates ne^s such as 
the Status Control .Alerting and Reporting Systerr. (SCARS) which uses links pro- 
vided by ACE HIG-:, Conr:-jr.ic3tirr.s Ir.prcverie-.': r-z-zzrsr^-tl (CIr-57), PTT, and 
v.-.ricus national r-.ilitary systerns tc- handle -essages supporting the N'ATO NSKT. 
Two HF nets (ERIGHT DAV/N and the Ercr.dc2ct »;c-t:; .iro nl.'^o u-.c-c for p.-^osing 



^ d. (U) Decision Center: Comsand and Control . Consoand and control for 

NSN7 encompasses both a spectrun oi recuireaoents to include planning, directing, 
controlling, and executing forces as well as the positive control, protection, 
and custody of nuclear weapons. 
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• CU) sAranr, sgcuRmr, m) suRviyABuriT cs3) of NuaiAR weapons 



3. (U) s3 lEDroveroents . 



a. (U) physical Security . Tnere are many on-going initiatives to 
improve the security aspects of our nuclesr forces. * 




ij . ( U ) Force Stability . Tne ab il i t y to .i?s ta in_ operstional read in ess 
under' a wide "variety of scenarios is an important requirement for NATO nuclear 
forces. The stability of NATO's nuclear posture is dependent upon sufficient 
survivability and endurance which will._gro^ide .NATO the sustained capability, to . 
respond appropriately after any level of aggres^sion. 
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V. (U) STEPS TO A ?JiT10)i^L PJiil) CDOHDIN'ATID lANi:-5;^ED KSNr POSTURE. 



A. (U) Notable Developments Since 1975 . Significant developments in the 
force posture and operating enviroatient of NATO's NSN7 have been addressed as 
appropriate throughoat the course of this report. In brief, it is DoD^s con- ■ ■ 
elusion that there exist no grounds for revising the fundamental conclusions and 
recamjendations reached' in 1975. KATO strategy rercains sound: the NATO nations 
continue to support deterrence and defense with a force posture that is both 
coordinated and rational. At the same tine, developments in Soviet forces, as 
well as opportunities for improvijig the deterrent effectiveness of NATO forces, 
indicate that the 1975 findings should be supplemented in scrae areas. Moreover, ■ 
a review of earlier recoomendations reveals areas where additional efforts will 
be needed to carry on-going programs to successful conclusion. 

1. (U) ' NATO and the Changing Balance of Forces . The introduction of ' T'"' 

PII, GLCM, F-16 and TORNADO notwithstanding, the pace of nuclear force moderniza- 
tion in Europe over the last eight years has strongly favored the Soviet Union. 
While NATO" has made sane force iiDprovements", Soviet ' force iJDprovenients have ' ''i'!; ' 
quantitatively far out distanced those undertaken by the NATO Alliance and, when 
coupled with significant qualitative improvements, have yielded a VP posture that r. 
is larger, more flexible, more survivable and more capable of striking a greater 
range of targets than in 1975. 
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3' ^U) Basis for Reconrpendstions to Li^crcve the NSN? Posture. Tnree 
□£icr considerations snipe Ehi szeps oeing taken to rearess zhe existin- 
deficiencies in NATO's NSN7 posture: (i) an assessrjent of the proper e-phasis to 
be placed on NATO»s conventional defenses, taking into account new technological 
•opportunities; (ii) DdD goals established by the Defense Guidance (DG) for NSNr- 
and (iii) NATO decisions on its future posture. Taken together, these three con- 
siderations provide the basis for the steps being taken to strengthen NATO's 
NSNf posture. ■ . . 

1. (U) Proper Emphasis on Conventional Defense Forces, 

a. (U) The ccnipanion to this report, Improving NATO Conventional 
Capabilities, docunents the critical and pressing need to strengthen NATO's 
conventional capability. Although NATO has been improving its conventional 
forces, the gap between NATO's total military capabilities and those of the WP 
„ has. inexorably. grown, as-the WP has continued -to- raoderni-ze its- forces. Qualitative 
and quantitative improvements to WP conventional forces have increased the 
reliance on NATO's nuclear forces due to the lack of comparable improvenents to 
NATOls , conventional -defenses. • Although difficult, •t-he--achievCTent or-a-credible" 
conventional capability is feasible, both economically and politically. Signifi- 
cant progress towards achieving an adequate conventional capability by the end of 
this decade can be made if the NATO members fulfill their biannually-agreed Force 
Goals on the established schedule. 





3, (U) NATO Decisions on the Future Nuclear Posture 



a. (U) An integral and essential step for the U.S. In developing a 
Dore coordinated NATO nuclear posture is consultation with the Allies. Consulta- 
tion is continuous and Defense Ministers meet t«-ice-yearly as the Nuclear Planning 
Group (NPG) to discuss nuclear natters. Tne .High level Group (rXG), a supporting 
organization, is another foruu for consultation and provides reccciEendations cn 
the uTiole spectrixc of NSNF njodernization to NATO Defense Ministers. Since 1977, 
the HLG has conducted a detailed examination of the land-based component of the 
Alliance NSNr posture. 

b. CU) The N'?G/HLG efforts bef^en 1977 and 1979 included evalua- 
;:ior.5 of ;iliance L=INr z>cdemiz5tion recuL-esents : the consideration in 1980 of 
the role of Defensive Nuclear Forces (DNT) in Alliance strategy; and nest recently, 
irri*9c^" concluded ulth an assessaent cf )i-.10 D.T/SJ^/DNr . In 1953, NATO Defense 
y'-^'^ste^s reaffirnied the dual-track ecorcach to L%Dc codemization , called for 
•sccernization of the nuclear pcsture, and established a rationale for the sini-is 
n'^essary level of warheads r.ee-c'ec: to sustain a credible deterrent — tne Honte- 
bellc Cecisicn. A rezapitulation cf these Alliance decisions is provided in 
A-NNiX B: ]i'.TO Decisions cn the Future NSNT rosture. 




2. (U) CoCTand^ Control^ Conrcunications and Intelligence (c3l) Systems. 



a. (U) Areas of Improvecnents . Generally, needed improvements to 
C^I supporting KATO NSNr can be categorized into t'^JO raajor areas — improvernents 
designed, .to enhance the deterrent posture bv strengthening positive political 
and military control over these weapons during hostilities, and those ^aesigned 
to improve NSNr effectiveness by providing enhanced target accjisition. 






JTF . The JT? is an_ =!utorcated intelligence fusio" system 
which will process, analyze, and distribute reports obtained frca JS7ARS7~ASARS, 
PLSS, and other sources. This information -..111 assist battlefield commanders in 
assessing the status and disposition of anesy forces and selected targets. An 
advanced fusion system, described in Section IV, to provide direct, real-time 
intelligence and targeting is in developraent. 

C3) (U) INCA. In a much broader context, there is an on-going 
initiative to develop an intelligence architecture to support operational ccxrnian- 
ders. *niis initiative is the European Theater Intelligence Architecture Program. 
This program responds both to Alliance and theater iisperatives to construct an 
intelligence structure that can satisfy essential •^•artiue tactical requirenients. 
SHAPE has a sLxilar initiative and the results of both prograras will also be fed 
into the Congressionally-fflandated Intelligence Conmunications Architecture (INCA) 
Program. 

3* (U) Observations on Stoclcpile Level, Co~:>o5ition and Warhead Storage , 
a. (U) Stockpile Level and Composition . 

(1) (U) Stoclcpile Adjust^-nents . Tr.e Congress has recuested an 
identification of the ntreber and types of .N'SNr warheacs that are not essential for 
deterrence and -^ich could be '-Ithdrawn froa: Western Europe. Contingent on judicious 
reorganization of resources and in^provei^ents in the NSNT posture, the Alliance 
agreed that the existing European-based KSi'/F stockpile can be reduced by 1^00 
warheads. 
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(2) (U) SACECIR's Work . At the October 19S3 IvPG meeting, KATO 
Defer^e I'linisters "noted thpr. sao.ii.-i snni>gTiy reviews stockpile requireaents with a 
view to reaoving unnecessary weapons vhile Eaintaining and recocsnending improvenents 
of those capabilities necessary to iaplen^nt at a prudent level of risk, and are 
looking forward to his advice concerning isplementation of their decisions." 
Further » Ministers "invited SACEOR to detennine as soon as possi'ble the specific 
types, nunbers and locations of these warheads to be removed and to report his 
findings at a future meeting of the Nuclear Planning "Group." SACEOR has indicated 
that a firm basis for Ministerial discissions of stoclroile reductions will be 
available by Spring 1985 and will provide recomaendations on the specific composition 
of - the- warhead reductions . 




b. (U) Warhead Storage. 
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AIO DBCISIOIffS ON THE ?DTTHS NSNF POSTORE 




•vide a backdrop against 
r the KLG and NPG since 



squires the capability 
•deqiiate target coverage 
tsbility and resilience 
control , conmunications 



f 1"" f .^.^T* P "Pabilities. The 1=79 LSD.T decision was important 'nr 
-n?D?? ^ military reasons. From 2 military perspective, aCH deprovnen's 

and PII conversions close a gap in the spectrum of targets which could not Srhell 

IJlf ''^.>,"^'r^"? "^^y P^°^i<^^ important escalatory options 

and strengthen linkage to strategic responses. Politically, LRINr deplo5^en?s 
unoerscore Alliance cohesion and the caTiiit=e.nt to nuclear escalation E^env 
ing the Soviet Union political and military advantage. Tlie resulting 1970 
^ ulS'rf^M ^'7^^"^ "I'D^ sy^^bolizes NATO's resolve through the dVployraent 

of 4161 GLCM and eoversion of Pla to PERSHING II. The IDD provided that as thf^? 
new warheads for UINF are deployed, the same nuiber of wrheads wiU be" thdra3^ 
fran the nuclear stockpile in Europe. Additionally, in 1979 the Alliance Mr2M ^ 
the withdraw^ of 1,000 US nuclear warheads fVom Europe. %is%ItM^^^^ 

^\}^^?- ^l^^ symbolizes NAI^s resSv; 

l^iLtions on"1^IlS^?'"'" """" -*^8ful and e-^itabl,* 

<n lopn ^'^ "^5 ^'^"'^^ °" Defensive Nuclear Forces (DNf), completed 

in 1980, examined the role of both NIKE HERCUIES nuclear air defense and Atlnir 
Dsfflolition Munitions (AEMs) in NATO's deterrent posture. 
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d (U) Context of the Montebello Decision . Ministers at the K?G, '-^ile 
a-reoin" to 'withdraw li^OO warheaas rraQ the European itockpile over the next five to 
a^rove-! the HLG conclusion that the Uliance must undertake the necessary 
actions U improve its forces across the entire spectrun of capabilities m order to . 
ensile a continuing credible deterrent. Specific HLG findings and reccnmendations , 

included: torovenents t o SHINr/SrJF Svstenis and Warheads 





(3) (U) Improveaients to Responsiveness: 



(U) It is important that current progranmed changes to 
the NSNF posture be completed on schedule. Tne introduction of more modern air- 
craft such as the F-16 and TORNADO with their greater capability to penetrate en- 
route defenses and defended targets is improving responsiveness. 

- (U) An improvenent in the ability of NATO forces to 
acquire, identify, and process data concerning mobile targets beyond line of sight 
of the FLOT * would strengthen both responsiveness and effectiveness of weapon 
systems. 

(U) (U) Improvements to Effectiveness: 



- (u) Additionally, concurrent measures to make conmunica- 

tions-more survivable via the reduction of jupique c3 signatures associated with 
nuclear forces and hardening sites against conventional attack and electroraagnetic 
pulse, together with the provision of back-up communication cnannels would enhance 
effectiveness. 

(5) (U) Adjustments to the Nuclear Stockpile : 



